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from the farthest seat in the gallery" he would exclaim.
He would then stop the pupil in the middle of his passage
and play it himself in such a way as to be really audible
to the farthest hearer in the gallery.
These were the joyous moments of the lessons. His
pupil's terror was transformed into a musical lust after
achievement and into boundless admiration for the man who
was disclosing one secret of his art after another. " Eveiy-
one must hear you. Piano playing is like a speech. It
has to be clear, articulate, distinct. Everyone must under-
stand what you have to say."
Paderewski did not wish his pupils to forget that their
ultimate goal was to play for audiences, and not for ego-
centric dreamers who happened to be virtuosi. He had
the highest respect for the audience. In later years,
after one of his pupil's concerts, he made the following
criticism : " You have played well, but you have made
one gross mistake. When bowing to the audience you did
not show them enough deference. You treated them as
though they didn't matter to you, which is an unforgivable
mistake. You must treat your audience with the utmost
gratitude and modesty. The audience is a great lady
and has to be treated as such. You ought to prepare
your bows beforehand ; you ought to study them if necessary
in front of a mirror."
Literary meanings or explanations found no place in
these lessons ; the only language being the language of
music. Musical standards and laws were the only ones that
applied. One of the most important things for Paderewski
was touch. He insisted upon his pupils playing without
moving the hand more than absolutely essential and without
raising the fingers. Neither hand nor finger must fall on
the keyboard, as such a method produced harshness. The
finger-tips must remain in constant touch with the keys;
they must have enough time to manipulate the key even
before its hammer strikes the string. This gives them a
chance of modulating the tone within extremely fine limits